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these minor rest periods (see Chap. XV for further discussion of this
point).
It is now obvious that the most complete rest or relaxation can
take place only when the body is in a reclining position. In any
upright position, muscle tension is necessary for posture. The sit-
ting position requires less tension than the standing position (and
therefore permits more rest), but both require more tension than the
reclining position. This is the position the human body takes for
those major rest periods, called sleep. However, the mere fact that
a body is in a reclining position does not prove tkat it is relaxed. Some
people have difficulty in relaxing in any position. Activity and pos-
ture have become so habitual and rest periods have become so infre-
quent in the lives of many people that they have lost the ability to
relax. How to regain the ability to relax and how to form the habit of
relaxing will be the objective of the rest of this discussion.
Jacobson has found that it is possible to reaequire the ability to
relax. The first step is to learn what relaxation feels like. A person!
may recline and think that he is relaxed, yet may have residual tension.
Often he is not able to recognize the difference between real relaxation
and this state of partial tension. Or, he may realize that he is not
relaxed but be unable to locate the muscles that are yet partly tensed.
Jacobson/s procedure is for the patient to recline and practice tensing
and relaxing isolated muscles. For example, practice may begin with
tensing and relaxing just the muscles of the right arm. This is done
over and over again until the patient learns to recognize the feel or
experience of those muscles in tension and in relaxation. From here on
the practice is in relaxation only. This initial practice is to enable the
patient to learn what he should not do. Relaxing is not doing some-
thing but doing nothing. It is refraining from doing something.
Obviously, the first step is to learn what not to do and how to avoid
doing it.
After the patient has learned to relax his biceps and knows what it
feels like when they are not relaxed, he then follows the same procedure
with another muscle, and then another, until all the muscles of his
body can be relaxed individually. This often takes a long time and
diligent practice. He must learn to tense the muscles of the third
finger of his left hand, for example, and then relax them in isolation
from other related muscles. The object is to teach him to recognize
and locate feelings of tension in any part of his body.
The same procedure then extends to muscle combinations. All
muscles in the right arm, for example, are relaxed together. By this
time he will be able to recognize if a muscle in his &rm is not relaxed and